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' Latin for the Research Historian 
fa little publicity is being given to the increas- 
iecessibility to research historians of valuable 
Bessterial in every part of the world. Thus 
yes, manuscript collections, and libraries with 
rare books in Rome, Florence, Munich, Vienna, 
Madrid, Seville, Mexico City, and other cen- 
With their cultural treasures, are now being 
git to the American historian faster than he 
[formerly travel there. 
; Hee n study at his leisure the photostats of a per- 
it document and file them away for future refer- 
, These photographs bring him nearly all the 
tages of the original and, in some ways, are 
ie readable than the documents themselves. Mi- 

h records an extensive collection on a few hun- 

/r tolls. Good reading apparatus can enlarge the 

}many times the size of the original source. 
eed and accuracy are the evident characteristics 
a ofilming. Mistakes of the weary copyist are 
lated ; the endless checking needed for scientific 
mess can be dispensed with. What a diligent 
fist can accomplish in a year is photographed in 
S than an hour by a good automatic microfilm 
era. An indefinite number of positive copies can 
be made from the master negative. 

er form of handy photographic recording is 
micro-text or micro-card, really a micro-photo- 
iph, that is inserted in a special reading appara- 
hich enlarges it to the size, or even several 

@ size, of the original document. 

il puts wings on precious source material, 
Mographed in whatever form the research his- 
vs Prefers. His task is further lightened and his 
th broadened through improved cataloguing, 
te detailed calendars of the contents of the docu- 
mts he wishes to consult, more competent and 
ssa Service in the various depositories. 


Extension o f Vatican Library Facilities 


the Vatican Library was generously opened 
XIII to scholars some three-quarters of a 
ago, its use was limited for the most part to 
could personally consult that vast storehouse 
ral material. But more recent progress in 
phy, as explained above, has brought the 

m Library to scholars throughout the world. 
M the authorization of Pius XII to microfilm 
valuable codices of the manuscript collec- 
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tion of the Vatican Library, American scholars are 
especially privileged in that they are now able to 
work at The Knights of Columbus Foundation for 
the Preservation of Historic Documents at the Vati- 
can Library, at Saint Louis University, with most of 
the advantages of the Vatican itself. By the summer 
of 1956 the University offered to scholars about ten 
million pages from manuscript codices. Besides this 
Vatican material, there are several important collec- 
tions in microfilm from Italy, Germany, Mexico, 
Spain, and the United States. 

The Knights of Columbus Foundation at Saint 
Louis University ‘is cited here as an outstanding ex- 
ample of valuable source materials being brought to 
scholars through modern scientific means. Anala- 
gous depositories, some smaller, others larger, are to 
be found at the Library of Congress and our more 
important universities, libraries, and archives. 

The total effect of the improved technical means 
is easier access for the research historian to an ever 
increasing number of sources. This should signify 
that the history of man in all its aspects will be dis- 
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covered more rapidly and recorded more accurately 
than at any time in the past. If technical means 
constituted the only factor involved in the process of 
finding and disclosing truth, such would actually be 
the case. But because of some strange compensating 
deterrent, the result is not so satisfactory. 


Mechanical Resources and Cultural Keys 


During the very era that man has made so much 
of the past cultural world accessible, he has inad- 
vertently lost the key to a considerable portion of the 
treasure he made such efforts to acquire. For what 
advantage is there in having close at hand the docu- 
ments of the British Museum, the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, the Archivo de Indias, even of the Vatican, if 
the scholar cannot read and understand them? Fully 
fifty percent of the Vatican material at Saint Louis 
University is in Latin. What will the research his- 
torian do when he comes across such documents? 
Will he omit the study of them and thus present an 
incomplete and even inaccurate account of the sub- 
ject he is investigating? Or will he call in a Latin 
scholar and try to get at the meaning of the Latin 
sources through the eyes of another? 

A substantial portion of the documents in Europe 
and the New World is in Latin. The percentage may 
vary considerably: a total of some five percent in 
Seville, ten in Madrid, thirty in Simancas, to sixty 
and more in the key depositories in Rome. 

Without a knowledge of Latin, the research 
scholar will cut himself off from the cultural past 
and must renounce every serious attempt to under- 
stand its record. Microfilms, microtexts, photostats, 
even the original documents themselves, are of no 
avail to him if he cannot read and understand them. 


Jesuit Historical Institute Publications 


I may be permitted to cite the publications of the 
Jesuit Historical Institute in Rome to illustrate this 
point. During the last sixty years we have published 
some eighty volumes of original sources called Monu- 
menta Historica Societatis Jesu. All these volumes 
deal with the sixteenth century, more specifically 
with Europe of the Reformation and Counter-Refor- 
mation days, as also with the New Worlds of the 
west and east opened up by Columbus and Vasco da 
Gama. The Jesuit educational system is presented 
through the Monumenta Paedagogica; India and Ja- 
pan are seen through the Monumenta Xaveriana and 
the Epistolae Sancti Francisci Xaverii. Some twenty 
volumes are devoted to the letters and writings of 
Saint Ignatius, founder of the Jesuits. Others con- 
tain the writings of his companions and close asso- 
ciates, men who helped in large measure to change 
the history of Europe at Trent, in Germany, France, 
Spain, Portugal, the Orient, the New World: Laynez, 
Borgia, Faber, Salmerén, Bobadilla, Polanco, Nadal. 
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Still other volumes present the letters of the men 
from Popes and Kings to the last novice—who helpeg 
found the missions in Florida, Mexico, Peru, Indig 
and Brazil. Additional volumes are in preparatiy 
on these same regions, as likewise on Japan, Chin, 
the United States, Columbia, the Philippines, Eng. 
land, Holland, and several other countries, They 
eighty volumes have been edited in Latin; the inty, 
duction, commentary, and index are all in Latin; 
very many of the documents themselves are likewiy 
in the same language. They would remain very mud 
in the category of uncut tomes for the scholar wy 
cannot read Latin. 

The semiannual review of the Roman Jesuit His 
torical Institute is the Archivum Historicwm Socieh. 
tis Jesu, edited in Latin. Although most of its art. 
cles are in one of the principal European languags, 
all cite numerous Latin sources in their footnot 
and take for granted that the reader is conversa 
with this classical language. 

This is also the case with the monograph serig 
Bibliotheca Instituti Historici Societatis Jesu of th 
same Institute. The some twenty volumes publishel 
and in preparation for proximiate publication rang 
from the missionary activity in Spanish Florid, 
India, Japan, Paraguay, Mexico, to the earlies 
stages of Jesuit architecture and the Spiritual Exe. 
cises of Saint Ignatius; but one factor is constantin 
the entire series—the citation of abundant Latir 
sources. The reader unfamiliar with the languages 
at a decided disadvantage, and for the Latin-less his 
torian many pages in every volume might as wel 
have remained blank. 


Other Like Publications 


Besides the publications of the three sections me 
tioned above of the Jesuit Historical Institute i 
Rome, many other books and studies are publishel 
by the some twenty research historians who const 
tute it. Such are the score and more scientific Ww: 
umes on colonial Brazil, letters and treatises of mis 
sionaries to the limitless Orient, reports to Rom 
and detailed accounts of the explorer and cart 
rapher of Lower California and the Southwes, 
Father Eusebio Francisco Kino, Text, documetts 
commentary, all take for granted that the readers 
at home in Latin. 

I shall consider one such publication at greal# 
length. At the end of the eighteenth century and# 
the beginning of the nineteenth, the eminent pion 
ing philologist, Lorenzo Hervas y Panduro, workel 
out an extraordinary plan to determine the linguistt 
groups that obtained throughout the known 
He wrote scholars and missionaries from all parts 
the world, asking them to translate his lists of lf 
words, expressing such basic and common ideas ® 
God, earth, sun, moon, man, numerals from one tt 
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ign, and so on, as also set prayers such as the Our 
father and the Hail Mary. Part of this wealth of 
naterial gathered by Hervas y Panduro is still un- 
published. A calendar of it and a general study has 
yen made by Father Miguel Batllori, the present Di- 
rector of the Jesuit Historical Institute. The scholar 
rho studies the collections of documents in detail 
yill be forced to know Latin if his work is not to re- 
main incomplete and inconclusive. 


Latin and the Mariana Tongue 


One of the languages on which Hervas y Panduro 
yorked hard to gather the most meager fragments 
was Mariana or Chamorro, language of the Mariana 
islands in the Pacific. He did find one or two mis- 
sionaries who had been there and even a physician 
who had acted as a catechist in those distant islands; 
bat, unfortunately for the great philologist, they had 
left them some twelve years earlier and their mem- 
uy was no longer accurate.’ Little did Hervas y 
Panduro dream that in the very city where he la- 
red much of the time on his encyclopedic work 
there was more than the answer to his quest. This 
was the detailed grammar and catechism in Latin 
and Mariana written a century and a half earlier 
by Diego Luis de Sanvitores, Jesuit missionary, who 
vas the first to bring Christianity to the Islands, the 
frst to build schools and churches there, the first to 
record the Mariana language.’ Later, the native 
language was to be profoundly influenced by Span- 
ish; in the course of the centuries many native words 
changed and were even replaced by their Spanish 
quivalents.* Sanvitores’ grammar and catechism 
present the Mariana language as he found it in 1668, 
the earliest recorded form. The philologist who 
wishes to study it must know Latin, inasmuch as the 
translations and commentary of Sanvitores are in 
this language. Again Latin is the key for the ethnol- 
ogist who would unlock the wealth of material of this 
observant missionary.° 


Latin as a Common Tongue 


Sanvitores’ volume is but one of the countless 
manuscripts awaiting the student of ethnology, lin- 
guistics, bibliography, primitive religions, geogra- 
phy, cartography, natural science, or history in its 
almost countless aspects. Regardless of what deposi- 
ory of manuscript documents he consults he should 
inow Latin: the priceless Ayer Collection of the 
Newberry Library in Chicago on the native lan- 
glages of the Americas, the bioliographical treasures 
of the University of Texas, the reports of explorers 
ind missionaries in the Bancroft Library at Berke- 
ky, the rich archival material and manuscript collec- 
tions In Mexico City. These and the European de- 
Msitories that have accumulated much of the exten- 


+ “ve history of the East and West are awaiting the 
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scholars who can understand Latin in order to reveal 
the exciting story of the overseas empires that once 
belonged to Spain and Portugal. 

There are several evident reasons why Latin docu- 
ments form such a large part of manuscript collec- 
tions and archival repositories. The close ties be- 
tween Church and State through the Royal Patron- 
age especially of Spain and Portugal, the leading 
colonial empires from the late fifteenth to the early 
nineteenth centuries, demanded a language common 
to the civil and ecclesiastical officials in the colonies, 
in the home countries, and in Rome. Latin was the 
common language also of scholars. Missionaries 
wishing to be understood by those of several nations 
turned to Latin as the most apt medium of expres- 
sion. Religious Orders and Congregations made up 
of many different nationalities used Latin so as to be 
readily understood by all. 

It is not surprising, then, that so many of the 
manuscripts and such a large portion of the archival 
material upon which research historians in every 
field must draw, are in Latin. This is likewise true, 
of course, of these same sources as they find their 
way into print. 

The question which American scholarship must 
face is whether our historians in an ever increasing 
percentage will have these treasures lost to them be- 
cause they can not read and understand their mes- 
sage, or whether they will unlock this wonderland of 
culture. It does seem the height of folly to perfect 
the technical means by which more documents are 
made available and more readily accessible and yet 
to lock away a great part of these sources through 
unfamiliarity with the language in which they were 
written. 

Ernest J. Burrus, S.J. 
Jesuit Historical Institute, Rome 


NOTES 

1 See his study, El archivo lingiitstico de Hervés en Roma 
. .. in Archivum Historicum Societatis Jesu. 20 (Rome 1951) 
59-116. 2 Ibidem 92, 96, 97, 102. 3 Cf. Ernest J. Burrus, 
S.J., Sanvitores’ Grammar and Catechism in the Mariana 
(or Chamorro) Language (1668), Anthropos 49 (Fribourg 
1954) 934-960. This article reproduces the complete text only 
of the grammar and catechism; for entire volume by Sanvi- 
tores, see infra (note 5). 4 This becomes evident from a 
study of modern dictionaries and grammars of the language 
as spoken today. See, for example, Callistus Lopinot, O.F.M. 
Cap., Chamorro-Worterbuch (Hong ap 1910), and Ramén 
M. de Vera, O.F.M. Cap., Diccionario Chamorro-Castellano 
(Manila 1932). 5 This material forms volume 14 of the 
Micro-Bibliotheca Anthropos (Fribourg) and is available to 
scholars at a nominal cost. 





Lyric poetry, in the usual modern sense, is such 
poetry as is capable by its form of being sung to 
music. The Greek lyric poetry was not only capable 
of being sung to music, but was inseparable from 
music. The poetry and the music together formed a 
single work of art. All the Greek lyric poets were 
necessarily, in some degree, musical composers. 
—Sir Richard C. Jebb, Greek Literature Primer. 
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Traditional Thought Processes in 
Saint Cyprian’s Letters 

Pierre de Labriolle has made this observation 
about Tertullian, Saint Cyprian,? and Arnobius: “Ils 
ont été formés par la méme éducation que tous les 
Romains instruits, sous l’Empire, et il ne faudrait 
pas croire que leur adhésion au Christianisme ait 
trés profondément modifié leurs habitudes intellec- 
tuelles.”* It is the purpose of this paper to explore 
the truth of this statement insofar as the letters of 
Saint Cyprian reflect the training he had received. 

Cyprian had been a successful provincial pagan 
lawyer for years before his conversion. The method 
of thinking stamped upon his mind, the pattern of 
justice warmed with mercy traced on his will, were 
tools of the Christian pleader of truth. The finesse of 
the upper strata of society in Carthage was part of 
him; and a knowledge of human nature acquired 
through years of experience remained with him. A 
convert through conviction, he was staunch. The 
one-year Christian was ordained priest, and shortly 
afterwards chosen Bishop of Carthage. The letters 
date from the beginning of his episcopal rule 
(248/249) to the date of his martyrdom (258). 
Through them he reached out to guide, correct, pro- 
tect, and elevate. They reveal the psychology of the 
man, the method of the lawyer, and the solicitude of 
the bishop. Although Cyprian’s will had renounced 
the vanities of the world which he had left, Cyprian 
had come to Christianity and to his episcopal life 
when he was middle-aged, and consequently pat- 
terned in thought processes, although not necessarily 
in thought content. He might lay aside the external 
vesture of activity as a lawyer; he could not so easily 
lay aside the methods of thinking as a lawyer. There- 
fore, the letters, when carefully analyzed, reveal a 
methodology typical of one who had spent years as 
a well-educated, well-trained advocate. 


Use of Syllogistic Reasoning 


Throughout the letters, one finds syllogistic rea- 
soning; for example: 

Quod episcopi antecessores nostri religiose considerantes et 
salubriter providentes censuerunt ne quis frater excedens ad 
tutelam vel curam clericum nominaret, ac si quis fecisset, non 
offerretur pro eo nec sacrificium pro dormitione eius cele- 
braretur. .. . Et ideo Victor cum contra formam nuper in 
concilio a sacerdotibus datam Geminium Faustinum presby- 
terum ausus sit tutorem constituere, non est quod pro dormi- 
tione eius apud vos fiat oblatio, aut deprecatio aliqua nomine 
eius in ecclesia frequentetur ... (Ep. 1.2). 

From another letter this syllogism can be gleaned: 
divine precept and example ordain that priests be 
treated with respect; one who fails to give this due 
respect should be punished (Ep. 3.1, 2). A deacon, 
unmindful of priestly office, has treated Rogatianus 
contumeliously. Therefore, he should do penance 
(ibid. 3). 

In a letter to deacons, priests, and fellow-bishops, 
Cyprian logically states : those who have left the way 
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of the Lord need to ask for God’s mercy 
unified prayer (Ep. 11.2,3,7). We have left the Way 
of the Lord, as present conditions indicate (ibid, 1), 
Therefore, we need to implore God’s mercy through 
unified prayer (ibid. 8). 

Cyprian encourages imprisoned Christians to pe. 
severance: the Lord promises reward to those wh 
confess Him and who persevere in this confession: 
their continued sufferings are a continued confy 
sion; hence they will be rewarded. He then dray; 
the logical conclusion that perseverance is good ani 
all-important (Ep. 12.1). 

Observe the logic of the following injunction t 
martyrs and confessors: Nam cum omnes wmilite 
Christi custodire oporteat praecepta imperatoris sj, 
tunc vos magis praeceptis eius obtemperare phy 
convenit, qui exemplum ceteris facti estis et virtutir 
et timoris Dei (Ep. 15.1). 

Numerous other examples of syllogism, or of in- 
plied syllogistic reasoning, are in other letters; (se, 
e.g., Epp. 13.3,4; 45.6; 58.3). 


Analogy and Example 


Inductive reasoning used in practical affairs takes 
the form of analogy and argument from example. 


Cyprian, in a letter to Rogatianus, quotes from the 
Old Testament several examples of individuals wh 
had failed to give due respect to priests and of the 
punishments they incurred (Ep. 3.1). 

In a letter to the people, Cyprian concludes that 
those who are suffering should persevere (Ep. 58.1), 
after the example of Abraham, Ananias, Azarias, 
Misael, Daniel, the Machabees, the Prophets, the 
Apostles, the Holy Innocents, and Christ Himself 
(ibid. 5, 6). 

To Pomponius, Cyprian writes: 


Liberanda est vigilanter de periculosis locis navis, ne inter 
scopulos et saxa frangatur. Exuenda est velociter de it- 
cendio sarcina prius quam flammis supervenientibus c- 
cremetur. Nemo diu tutus est periculo proximus. Ne 
evadere diabolum servus Dei poterit qui se diaboli laquel 
inplicavit. Intercedendum est cito talibus ut separentur dun 
adhuc separari innocentes possunt, quia dividi jodut 
nostra intercessione non ge postea quam conscientit 
gravissima cohaeserunt (Ep. 4.2; see also, e.g., Epp. 592 
64.3; 68.3; 73.10; 74.10). 


Effect to Cause 


Another method of reasoning employed by th 
lawyer mind of Cyprian is that of reasoning from 
effect to cause. 

Cyprian tells deacons, priests, and bishops why 
affliction has befallen them: they have not 0 
the commandments of the Lord and they hat 
sinned; therefore, dreadful devastation is destroyim 
a large number (Fp. 11.1). 

Again, he reasons thus: Salomon denique et Saul 
et ceteri multi quamdiu in viis Domini non ami 
laverunt, datam sibi gratiam tenere non potuerut!: 
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ncedente ab his disciplina dominica recessit et gratia 
(Bp. 13.2). 

in another letter, Cyprian reasons from cause to 
effect : 


Nam etsi fratres pro dilectione sua cupidi sunt ad con- 
veniendum et visitandum confessores bonos . . . tamen caute 


ive e¢ non glomeratim nec per multitudinem semel iunctam 
puto esse faciendum, ne ex hoc ipso invidia concitetur et 
ntroeundi aditus denegetur . . 


. (Ep. 5.2). 


Reductio ad Absurdum and Precedent 


Occasionally Cyprian makes use of reductio ad 
shsurdum. In a letter to Pope Cornelius concerning 
the schismatic, Novatian, he writes: Plane quoniam 
ro magnitudine sua debeat Carthaginem Roma 
waccedere, illic maiora et graviora commisit. Qui 
istic adversus ecclesiam diaconum fecerat, illic epis- 
topum fecit (Ep. 52.2; see also Ep. 73.2, 6, 12). 

Precedent is a potent factor which a lawyer would 
uturally bring forward. Cyprian, being asked ad- 
vice on a certain matter, refers to evangelical and 
systolic traditions (Ep. 4.1). On another occasion, 
he remarks that he is following an ancient practice 
(Ep. 45.3). 

In a letter to a certain Iubanianus, he writes con- 
cerning the rebaptism of heretics: 


Apud vos autem non nova aut repentina res est ut bap- 
tizandos censeamus eos qui ab haereticis ad ecclesiam veniunt, 
qando anni sint iam multi et longa aetas ex quo sub Agrip- 
pin0o bonae memoriae viro convenientes in unum episcopi 
plurimi hoc statuerint ... (Ep. 73.8). 


The lawyer-mind of Cyprian knows the value of 
documentary evidence. For information and safety, 
he sends, for example, copies of his own letters and 
of those he has received from the Roman and the 
African clergy to his own clergy, with instructions 
that these letters be circulated (Ep. 32). 

To Pope Cornelius, he writes: Quas litteras tibi a 
Mettio hypodiacono legi prius mandavi, ne quis aliud 
me scripsisse fingeret quam quod meis litteris con- 
tinetur (Ep. 47; see also E'p. 15.4). 

Astory, or example, is a well-tried method of illus- 
tating a point, or of emphasizing a statement. 
Cyprian draws many examples from Holy Scripture 
(eg, Epp. 1.1; 18.2; 58.5; 59.2), and many from the 
life with which his people were familiar (e.g., Epp. 
12; 10.4; 17.3; 37.2, 3). 


Effectiveness of Presentation 


A lawyer is conscious that clear thinking must be 
«eompanied by effective presentation. Epistula 19 
$an excellent example of the unity, coherence, and 
‘mphasis usual in the letters of Cyprian. His clear- 
les and ease of style can best be realized by a read- 
ing of the letters in the original Latin. 

Brevity is accomplished by use of the short sen- 
tence. He writes: Ad aciem quae nobis indicitur Dei 
‘astra procedant. Armentur integri, ne perdat inte- 
ver quod nuper stetit. Armentur et lapsi, ut et lapsus 


rectpiat quod amisit. Integros honor, lapsos dolor ad 
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proelium provocet (Ep. 58.8). Another means of 
achieving brevity is the sentence made compact by 
use of the ablative absolute. Cyprian uses this con- 
struction frequently. A striking example occurs in 
Epistula 19, where there are seven ablatives absolute 
in eight sentences, three of these being in one sen- 
tence. 

Cyprian’s arguments become concrete through ex- 
amples, many of which have been referred to previ- 
ously. 

Often his arguments are illustrative through fig- 
ures of speech. He writes: Hinc tamen, fratres dilec- 
tissimi, hinc admoneo pariter et consulo . . . ne pro- 
luce tenebras, pro die noctem, pro cibo famem, pro 
potu sitim, venenum pro remedio, mortem pro salute 
sumatis (Ep. 43.4). 

The rhetorical question demonstrates the lawyer 
thinking of his readers as present. Et quisquam per 
ipsum nune atque in ipso vivens extollere se audet et 
superbire, inmemor et factorum quae ille gessit et 
mandatorum quae vobis vel per se vel per apostolos 
suos tradidit? (Ep. 13.4). 


Means of Persuasion 


The methodology of the lawyer-mind of Cyprian is 
shown through his methods of persuading. Persua- 
sion resides in the man, the subject, the occasion, and 
the audience. Cyprian is sincere, and one senses that 
he means what he says, and says what he means. He 
is deeply in earnest, and readily gives sanction to 
what he desires to be done (e.g., Epp. 1.2; 3.3.; 34.3). 
He approaches a subject with simplicity, fairness, 
and understanding. He excuses someone by saying: 
Sed nunc illi rei non sunt qui minus scripturae legem 
tenuerunt (Ep. 16.3). 

Self-control is another quality which makes Cy- 
prian’s presentation persuasive. E'pistula 20 is a good 
example. When the energetic Decius instigated a 
persecution against the Christians, ordering bishops 
to be killed, Cyprian withdrew from Carthage. He 
deemed it important to be able to continue guiding 
his people, and this he accomplished through letters. 
Evidently his withdrawal had been misrepresented 
to the Roman clergy. In Epistula 20, he writes to 
them, stating quietly that he had left Carthage, not 
for personal gain, but for the need of the Church; 
that he had been present in spirit and action by 
warning the people. He states facts with self-control, 
listing, without explanation, apology, excuse, or 
blame, all that he had done. 

Cyprian’s deep sympathy for those in need, indi- 
cated in practically every letter, adds to the persua- 
siveness of his statements. 

Furthermore, Cyprian’s arguments gain weight 
from the subject matter and the occasion. When his 
letters were sent to those in prison who were in im- 
minent danger of martyrdom, to those concerned 

(Continued on page 19) 
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“In Whose Reign Christ Was Born” 


In the third book of his monumental De Civitate 
Dei, Saint Augustine deals with the thesis that the 
pagan gods of Rome had not availed to save their 
worshippers from physical evils; and in the thirtieth 
chapter of the book he lists a great series of cruel 
civil conflicts, which finally ad aliwm Caesarem, qui 
post Augustus appellatus est, pervenerunt, quo im- 
perante natus est Christus—“arrived at a second 
Caesar, later styled Augustus, in whose reign Christ 
was born.” 


This expressed association of the sublime event of 
the Incarnation along with the fully secular strug- 
gles which disfigured the last years of the Roman re- 
public seems to have implications of considerable 
import. For the birth of the Messias was a unique 
historical occurrence—belonging to the august de- 
signs of divine Providence but yet transpiring for 
the good of man, proceeding from high heaven but 
yet realized upon earth. And the Church that was to 
develop from that central event in man’s history 
was to be an institution of heaven but also of earth. 

The activities of Saint Augustine, like the activi- 
ties of the Christian apologists generally and of the 
many doctors, fathers, and confessors of the Church, 
strikingly bear out the human and earthly associa- 
tions in the spread of that Church, in the formula- 
tion of its teachings, in the making of the physical 
framework of its operations. So abundant is this 
“human cooperation” in the Church’s growth and 
formation that unthinking commentators have been 
prone to explain the Church as entirely human, a 
mere evolution from systems and institutions and 
religions previously existent. They have failed to 
appreciate the supernatural character of Christian- 
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ity, failed to understand that the “ways of God with 
man” embrace an employment of man and the thi 
of earth for the accomplishment of the divine pla, 

Deus igitur . . . ipse dat regna terrena et bonis ¢ 
malis—“God therefore . . . himself grants eq 
kingdoms both to the good and to the Wicked” —gay, 
Saint Augustine elsewhere in the De Civitate p;j 
(4.33). It was under the providence of God thy 
Greek culture reached the high level we know of it 
that Greek philosophy attained the acuteness an 
depth of its findings. It was under that same proyi. 
dence that Rome prospered and spread, perfectej 
forms of government, constructed in its vast road 
and communication-systems the means for reafy 
transit through the Mediterranean world. Thi 
these human achievements should minister to th 
dissemination of the Chrisiian evangel, should cop. 
tribute to the articulated systematizing of Christian 
philosophy and theology, should set a pattern for 
ecclesiastical government, is altogether fitting and 
proper. 

Particularly notable, in view of the essentially 
human faculty of language, is the fact that ther 
should have been at hand in the Mediterranea 
world two such perfectly usable and adaptable tools 
as the Greek and Latin tongues. For though the 
gospel was preached from the very beginning in 
many languages, it yet remains true that from the 
earliest times the vast majority of the great writings 
of Christianity were in Greek and Latin. Saint Av 
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Unde et Memores 


“Nobis datus, nobis natus 
Ex intacta Virgine.. .” 
(Sancti Thomae, Pange Lingua) 

Quondam coram Iesu nato, 
Ab Maria reclinato 
In praesepio, cantabant 
Angeli. Huc festinabant 
Et pastores qui mirantes, 
Salvatorem et amantes, 
Laetaverunt Parvulo. 


Nos in Missa cum cantamus, 
Corpus natum nunc laudamus. 
Nos pastores contemplantes, 
Christum vivum manducantes, 
Pastor mundi congregavit, 
Iesus semper et amavit. 

Per prophetas elocutus, 
Infans pannis involutus, 

Nunc in panis sacramento. 


Joseph W. Hernandez, S.J. 
Loyola Seminary, 
Shrub Oak, New York 





Saint Cyprian’s Letters 
(Continued from page 17) 


about the demands of the lapsed, to those harassed 
wer the question of rebaptism, to those concerned 
about the validity of the election of the Pope, those 
very issues, many of them coming at a time of per- 
xeution when the emotions of the people were al- 
ready sufficiently aroused, found a timely hearing. 
Since the issues pertained so closely to the individual 
interests of those to whom the letters were written, 
and the recipients were living in a time of stress, 


these very situations gave effectiveness. 


Finally, there was a source of persuasion in the 
raders of Cyprian’s letters. It was his task to adapt 
tis words to his audience. His frequent use of Holy 
\ripture indicates, no doubt, that to the Africans 
this time, the word of God was tremendously im- 
portant. He appeals to the world familiar to his peo- 
tle, to the changing seasons, the majesty of govern- 
nent officials, or the awesome destruction of ship- 
wreck, Dominant in every human being is the desire 
for self-preservation. This implies need of food and 
Clothing, among other necessities. Many times in his 
eters, Cyprian, showing wisdom, recognizes this, 
and instructs that the needs of the people should re- 
“veattention. Self-respect dwells close to the heart. 

® get some idea of Cyprian’s understanding this 
Pe he writes wondering how the eztorres will feel 

they learn that the lapsi importunately have been 
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admitted to peace, while the extorres are still not 
able to approach the church. 


Fear of destitution, torture, and martyrdom is 
combatted by an appeal to the desire for lasting hap- 
piness which can be purchased by enduring such 
sufferings. Cyprian likewise finds in the audience 
composed of confessors, a means of persuasion by 
upholding to them the gloriously unselfish motive 
that their sufferings are an example to others and a 
glory to the Church. Although this is a high ideal, 
anyone knows that to the athlete on the field, the 
prizefighter in the ring, the soldier on a dangerous 
mission, the applause of commendation indicative of 
hero-worship helps not a little to spur on the strug- 
gler to actions worthy of such approval. Lastly, 
Cyprian finds a means of persuasion in the readers 
through use of principle. In speaking to the clergy 
or to the laity, he addresses either group with the 
assumption that, granted he presents the principle 
of the matter, action will follow. The above ideas 
are scattered throughout his letters. 


Concluding Sample Letter 


To demonstrate, concludingly, how his letters re- 
veal the mind of the lawyer, let us look at one letter 
as an example of many which take on the pattern of 
a formal oration, E'pistula 13, to Rogatianus and the 
rest of the confessors. 


Exordium: Quantum dolemus ex illis quos tempestas 
inimica prostravit, tantum laetamur ex vobis quos diabolus 
superare non potuit. 

Narratio: Hortamur tamen per communem fidem, per 
pectoris nostri veram circa vos et simplicem caritatem, ut 
qui adversarium prima hac congressione vicistis gloriam 
vestram forti et perseveranti virtute teneatis. 

Propositio: Perseverandum nobis est in arto et in angusto 
itinere laudis et gloriae, et cum quies et humilitas et bo- 
norum morum tranquillitas Christianis omnibus congruat .. . 
exemplum facti estis ceteris fratribus, ad quorum mores 
tune magis hoc observare et implere confessores oportet, qui 
omnium vita et actus debeat provocari, 

Argumentatio: Quotations and examples from Holy Scrip- 
ture, as well as refutations, are given in sections 4 and 5. 

Peroratio: Saeculo renuntiaveramus cum baptizati sumus: 
sed nunc vero renuntiamus saeculo quando temptati et probati 
a Deo nostra omnia relinquentes Dominum secuti sumus et 
fide ac timore eius stamus et vivimus. 


Concludin g Thoughts 


It is evident, then, from the representative exam- 
ples given in this paper, that Saint Cyprian’s conver- 
sion to Christianity did not deeply modify the cus- 
tomary thought processes which he had acquired in 
being trained as a lawyer under the normal educa- 
tional system of the Empire, and in practicing as a 
successful provincial lawyer before his conversion. 

To summarize: he established principles, and ap- 
plied them to particular cases through deductive and 
inductive processes, through reasoning from cause to 
effect, and from effect to cause, and through the 
reductio ad absurdum. 


He appealed to the intellects of his readers: he 
used the Bible, accepted as the Word of God by those 
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whom he was addressing; and the human authority 
of the councils of the Church; and precedent and 
documentary evidence, accepted in court as potent 
factors. 

Cyprian understood human nature. The success or 
failure, reward or punishment, of one in circum- 
stances similar to those of his readers could be used 
by him as a deterrent from evil ways, or as a guid- 
ing star to good conduct. His examples are drawn 
from Holy Scripture, from well-known personages, 
or from the world of nature. In the final analysis, he 
placed the emphasis on principle as the strong factor 
to convince. Naturally, the lawyer, in gathering and 
presenting facts, resorts to witnesses. Cyprian men- 
tions that he is cognizant of situations, either 
through a visit of someone from various communi- 
ties, or, more frequently, through letters from 
bishops, deacons, and confessors. 

In the communication of reasoning to other people, 
Cyprian adhered to the principles of unity, coher- 
ence, and emphasis in a style that has clearness, ease, 
brevity, and concreteness. 


C yprian’s Sources o f Persuasion 


The sources of persuasion, which urges to action, 
lie in the man, the subject, the occasion, and the 
audience. Cyprian was held in respect not only by 
the members of the Church in Africa, but also in 
Italy, Spain, and France, both because of his literary 
gifts, and also because of his nobility of spirit. The 
main subjects treated in the letters have in them- 
selves a power because they were matters bearing on 
the very spiritual and physical welfare of the indi- 
viduals concerned. When the times were such that 
social problems of destitute families, poverty-striken 
individuals, unemployed Christians, came to his at- 
tention; when the laxity of the clergy, the forward- 
ness of many lapsi, the question of rebaptism, the 
schism over the papal election, brought confusion 
and need of his guiding hand and mind to give light; 
when persecution threatened: on such occasions, per- 
suasiveness certainly arose from the very situation 
itself. Finally, persuasion lies in the audience. Cy- 
prian understandingly treated individuals as such, 
appealed to motives suited to the African mind, and 
proposed principles which were acceptable norms of 
conduct for those whom he addressed. 

The letters of Saint Cyprian are an example, then, 
of the fact that Christian literature and language 
displayed a logical development of the preceding age 
of Latin literature insofar as Cyprian, educated as 
were others in the Roman Empire of his time, did 
not undergo a radical change in the thought proc- 
esses which he had acquired by that training. 

Sister M. Alphonsine Lesousky, O.S.U. 
Ursuline College, 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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Emotional Echoes of Aeneis One in Aeneis Roy 

So many words and structural elements Used by 
Dido and Aeneas in their speeches in Aeneis One 
are repeated exactly or in substance in Aeneig Foy: 
that we are justified in seeing in these echog, 
means by which Vergil heightens the contrast ), 
tween the relations of the main characters in ty 
two books and fills the reader with regret over why 
might have been: what might have continued toh 
a relationship of mutual respect and admiration hy 
brought sorrow to Aeneas and cruel disillusionmey 
—even hatred—to Dido. 

In 4.323, Dido bitterly calls Aeneas hospes, saying 
that she can no longer use terms more significa 
and intimate. The reader recalls that Dido in 1,7 
explains her invocation of Jupiter by hospitibus nay 
te dare iura loquuntur, and that in 1.753 she calls he 
honored guest hospes as she urges him to tell th 
story of his trials and wanderings. 


Aeneas’s Recognition of Benefits 


In 1.607-610 Aeneas uses anaphora of three duy 
clauses to express his gratitude for Dido’s promise 
kindness, mentioning in each clause a phase of inati- 
mate nature, though using in the third clause: 
metaphor of animate life; he concludes by implying 
that he must eventually leave Carthage: 


In freta dum fluvii current, dum montibus umbrae 
lustrabunt convexa, polus dum sidera pascet, 
semper honos nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt, 
quae me cumque vocant terrae. 


Aeneas begins his last speech to Dido by recogniziy 
anew her claims upon him; he then refers to her ly 
the name Elissa, which, if it is a term of special a 
dearment,* appropriately introduces anaphora ¢ 
dum clauses in which he protests his affection ani 
gratitude in very personal terms: 

er ego te, quae plurima fando 

enumerare vales, numquam, regina, negabo 

promeritam, nec me meminisse pigebit Elissae 


dum memor ipse mei, dum spiritus hos regit artus 
(4.333-336). 


But the earlier suggestion that other lands might al 
him has now become fact: 
Sed nunc Italiam magnam Gryneus Apollo, 


Italiam Lyciae iussere capessere sortis; 
hic amor, haec patria est (4.345-347). 





NOTES 


1 Le Chanoine Bayard, Saint Cyprien: Correspondant 
(Collection des Universités de France, publiée sous le pai 
nage de l’Association Guillaume Budé) Paris 1925, is th 
Latin text that has been used for this paper. An excellent 
troduction treats of the life of Saint Cyprian, the occasi® 
his writings, manuscripts and editions of the letters, “i 
mary-content and group arrangement of the letters, % 
as a discussion of their interest. The scope of the a 
paper does not permit an exhaustive treatment; henee, | 
representative examples have been cited. 2 P. de a 
Histoire de la littérature latine chrétienne (Paris 19%) 
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First Meeting and Last 


In his first speech to Dido, Aeneas thus describes 
er kindness to him and his people: 


(sola infandos Troiae miserata labores, 

nos, reliquias Danaum, terraeque marisque 
gmnibus exhaustis iam casibus, omnium egenos, 
urbe, domo socias .. . (1.597-600). 


it the dreadful parting Dido uses very similar 
words, bitterly and ruefully (note egentem here and 


genos above) : 


.,. « eiectum litore, egentem 
exeepi et regni demens in parte locavi. 
gmissam classem, socios a morte reduxi . . 













- (4.873-375). 





When she first meets Aeneas face to face, Dido 
addresses him as nate dea (1.615) and then further 
apresses her wonder at his ancestry in a slow, 
gondaic verse followed by one containing the name 
ofthe goddess herself : 


Tune ille Aeneas quem Dardanio Anchisae 
ama Venus Phrygii genuit Simoentis ad undam? 
(1.617-618) 


But at the last she rejects belief in his divine and 
royal ancestry ; far different has been his birth (note 
genuit both here and above) : 


Nec tibi diva parens generis nec Dardanus auctor, 
—. sed duris genuit te cautibus horrens 
“. Hyrcanaeque admorunt ubera tigres (4.365- 




















In his first speech of gratitude Aeneas thus in- 
vokes the blessing of the gods upon Dido: 


Di tibi, si qua pios respectant numina, si quid 
usquam iustitia est et mens sibi conscia recti, 
praemia digni ferant (1.603-605). 










Incursing Aeneas Dido refers to the gods in a way 
» similar to this that we reflect that she might just 
4 well have repeated these words of Aeneas exactly 
and in full, but with opposite intent; for she cries: 


Spero equidem mediis, si quid pia numina possunt, 
supplicia hausurum scopulis et nomine Dido 
saepe vocaturum (4.382-384). 











This last passage from Book Four reminds us that 
during their intimacy Aeneas had perhaps come to 
call the queen Elissa, as he does in 4.335; but here, 
inher final disillusionment and rage, Dido can only 
hope that in the throes of the suffering she wants 
for him he will call upon her by the name Dido, in 
estrangernent or despair far removed from the cor- 
tial respect with which he first uses this name: 


+ + « grates persolvere dignas 
non opis est nostrae, Dido . . . (1.601-602). 











The relation between some of the members of 
these pairs of passages is so obvious as to make the 
‘ntrast in emotion striking; in one or two cases 

relation may seem very subtle. But when all of 
passages are considered together, they form a 
dear pattern which has a powerful effect upon one 
reads Books One and Four consecutively. If 

'ergil could not allow Aeneas to give way to his emo- 

» he could and does make the reader reflect on 
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how often in human life high promise becomes trag- 
edy, beauty becomes ugliness, and love becomes 
hatred.t No matter whose are the lacrimae inanes 
of 4.449, the reader either perceives or sheds the 


lacrimae rerum, 
Paul R. Murphy 


Ohio University 
NOTES 

1 All quotations from the Aeneis are from Hirizel’s O.C.T. 
edition. 2 Editors and commentators have called attention to 
individual echoes, but I believe that no one has explained the 
full significance of any one echo or recognized the whole pat- 
tern to be discussed here. 3 As is cogently argued by W.C. 
McDermott, “Elissa,” TAPA 74 (1948) 205-214. 4 See R. J. 
Bastian, S.J., “Side Lights on Emotion in Vergil,” CB 27 
(1950-1951) 61-63. 





Breviora 
Certamen Capitolinum VIII 


Institutum Romanis studiis provehendis, auspicibus Summo 
litterarum artiumque apud Italos Curatore et Romanae civi- 
tatis Magistro, ad novum prosae Latinae orationis certamen 
omnes »mnium gentium Latini sermonis studiosos homines 
invitat, sperans fore ut ex nobilissimorum ingeniorum con- 
certatione aliquid emicet, quod Quiritium maiestate facundi- 
aque sit dignum. 

Certaminis praemium, quod Urbis praemium nuncupatur, 
erit argenteum sigillum, lupam Capitolinam imitatum, honori- 
ficentissimum Romanae civitatis munus, in basi victoris nomen 
atque annum et diem certaminis praeferens. Huic sigillo 
Summus litterarum artiumque liberalium Curator ducenta 
denariorum Italicorum milia ex aerario adici iussit. 

Ceteri petitores, qui digni habiti sint, laude ornabuntur. 
Ex iis autem qui victori proximus de agone discesserit, 
argenteo nummo decorabitur, a civitate Romana item donato, 
qui in antica parte Capitoli imaginem, in aversa litterati 
viri nomen atque annum diemaque certaminis exhibebit. Huic 
quoque muneri Summus litterarum artiumque liberalium 
ee centum milia denariorum Italicorum ex aerario iussit 
addi. 

Exitum certaminis a. d. XI. Kal. Mai. a. MDCCCCLVII, 
die Urbis natali, in aedibus Capitolinis, Romanae civitatis 
Magister in oratione, quam de more habiturus est, renuntiabit. 

Scripta quae praemio ornabuntur typis excudenda, si 
visum erit, curabit Institutum Romanis studiis provehendis, 
ac proinde post annum tantum integrum erit auctoribus 
eadem in lucem edere. 


Leges Certaminis 


J’ \Vietis fabellis, commentariolis historicis, disputatio- 
nibus philologis, denique omni prosae eloquentiae genere 
certare licet: sed praestantium ingeniorum nova experimenta 
Capitolinum certamen requirit. Scripta quibus petitores cer- 
tabunt ne puerorum gymnasiis sint destinata ne mille et 
quingentis verbis breviora ne prius in lucem edita ne alio 
praemio ornata neve laude, neve ex alio sermone sint con- 
versa. 

II) Quinque libellorum suorum exemplaria vel machinula 
scriptoria perspicue exarata vel typis excusa et tabellariorum 
diligentiae commendata mittant scriptores aemuli ad «Istituto 
di Studi Romani—Ufficio Latino—Piazza dei Cavalieri di 
Malta, n. 2 Roma» ante Kal. Februarias proximi anni non 
suo tamen distincta nomine ne in integimento quidem, quo 
conclusa sunt, sed sententia munita, quae eadem inscripta 
sit scidulae obsignatae, nomen domiciliumque scriptoris ex- 
hibenti. 

III) Quinque viri iudices erunt a Summo litterarum 
artiumque liberalium Curatore et a civitatis Romanae Ma- 
gistro et a Praeside Instituti nostri delecti. Hi post iudicium 
scidulas resignabunt, quae easdem quas scripta probata sen- 
tentias praeferant. Scripta non probata, si repetita, redden- 
tur: sin minus, una cum scidulis obsignatis, tertio exacto 
mense post iudicium publicatum, delebuntur igne. 

D. Roma Kal. Mai. a. MDCCCCLVI ab U. c. MMDCCIIII. 

Quintus Tosatti 
Praeses Instituti 
Romanis Studiis Provehendis 
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Rome Prize Fellowships—1957-1958 


The American Academy in Rome offers a limited number 
of fellowships for mature students and artists capable of 
doing independent work in: architecture, landscape achitec- 
ture, musical composition, painting, sculpture, history of art, 
and classical studies. Fellowships will be awarded on evidence 
of ability and achievement and are open to citizens of the 
United States for one year, beginning October 1, 1957, with a 
possibility of renewal. The Academy favors a two-year fel- 
lowship. Though there is no age limit, the Academy aims to 
give the awards to young persons of outstanding promise, 
when such candidates apply. The fellowships carry a stipend 
of $1,250 a year, round trip transportation between New York 
and Rome, studio space, residence at the Academy, and an 
additional travel allowance. Special reserch fellowships, 
offered only in classical studies and art history, carry a 
stipend of $2,500 a year and residence at the Academy. Ap- 
plications and submission of work, in the form prescribed, 
must be received at the Academy’s New York office by Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. Requests for details should be addressed to the 


undersigned. 
Mary T'. Williams 
Executive Secretary, 
American Academy in Rome, 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





CAAS and The Classical Weekly—Anniversary Year 


An editorial announcement in the opening number of CW 
(50 [October 5, 1956] 1) calls attention to the important fact 
that the issue concerned marks the official inauguration of the 
fiftieth year, both for The Classical Association of the At- 
lantic States and for its organ, The Classical Weekly. The 
Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting is to be held “in New York 
City, under the auspices of Columbia University, April 26 
and 27, 1957. A special program to commemorate the occasion 
is in preparation under the direction of Prof. John F. Latimer 
of George Washington University, President of CAAS.” 

A fitting further celebration of the anniversary is the 
undertaking of a cumulative Index to CW, covering volumes 
17 through 50, at the hands of Professor Earl L. Crum, of 
Lehigh University. This will supplement the earlier Index 
to volumes 1 through 16, published in 1923 through the work 
of Professor Charles Knapp, long editor of CW. 

The CAAS celebration provides one more sign of a certain 
maturing of years among American classical groups. The 
Fiftieth General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of 
America was held in Saint Louis, in 1948. Six years there- 
after, again in Saint Louis, the Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting 
of The Classical Association of the Middie West and South 
occurred. Then, within the present calendar year, on April 
6-7, The Classical Association of New England celebrated its 
Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting at Saint Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. And—si in annos iam futuros prospici 
licet—the venerable American Philological Association, with 
an eighty-eighth annual meeting scheduled for 1956, has only 
twelve years to go to round out a full century of existence. 





Unique Organization of CAPS 


With a genuinely realistic bow to great distances along 
the vast American Pacific seacoast, the Classical Association 
of the Pacific States is organized both as a regional organi- 
zation and sectionally within the region. For the Association 
as a whole, the current officers are: president, Mrs. Emelia 
Lamar, The Anna Head School, Berkeley 4, California; 
secretary-treasurer, E. Y. Lindsay, Grant Union High School, 
Del Paso Heights, California. For the Northern Section: 
eae James Naiden, The Lakeside School, Seattle, 

ashington; vice-president, Edward N. O’Neil, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon; secretary-treasurer, Gail Ingle, 
Roosevelt High School, Seattle, Washington. For the Central 
Section: president, Mrs. Emelia Lamar, The Anna Head 
School, Berkeley 4, California; vice-president, Brother S. 
Dominic, F.S.C., Saint Mary’s College, California; secretary- 
treasurer, E. Y. Lindsay, Grant Union High School, Del Paso 
Heights, California. Southern Section: eng Mrs. Doro- 
thea Yorker, Paul Revere Junior High School, West Los An- 
geles, California; vice-president, Mrs. Jane M. Infield, Im- 
maculate Heart College, Los Angeles 27, California; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Frances T, Champion, Chadwick School, 
Rolling Hills, California. 
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Midwest Latin Contest Winners 


First held in 1889, the Annual Intercollegiate Latin Cp. 
test among midwest Jesuit colleges and universities ig noy, 
joint project of the Chicago, Detroit, Missouri, and Wig, 
sin Jesuit Provinces. Consisting of a passage of Engi 
prose to be put into Latin, at sight, with lexicon aj 
a Latin prose passage to be translated into English, at si, 

ty 


with no assistance of any sort, it is an event desi 
test the mettle of undergraduates in Latin study, The Cy. 
test of March 138, 1956, resulted in the followin first te 
places: first, Brother Thomas Meger, C.S.V., Loyola Univer 
sity of Chicago; second, James Bradley, Xavier Univers 
Cincinnati; third, John E, Lempkowski, Loyola; fourth, Ry 
ert G. Kannenberg, John Carroll University, Cleveland; 
Wayne L. Fehr, Xavier; sixth, James Neville, Loyola: ge. 
enth, Antonio F, Gallo, Detroit University, Detroit; eighth, 
John Pennington, Xavier; ninth, Charles J. Vlach, Creighton 
University, Omaha; tenth, Lawrence J. Bugge, Marouett 
University, Milwaukee. 





Book Reviews 


A Group of University of California Studies: Arthur} 
Gordon, Quintus Veranius, Consul A.D. 49: A Study Base 
upon His Recently Identified Sepulchral Inscription, Berkely 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1952: Uy. 
versity of California Publications in Classical Are 
vol. 2, No. 5. Pp. viii, 231-352; plates 7-18. $1.75. PV, 
Damon and W. C. Helmbold, The Structure of Properti 
Book 2. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of Califor; 
Publications in Classical Philology, vol. 14, No, 6. Pp, 215-254 
$.50. Ivan M. Linforth, Religion and Drama in “Oedipus at Ci 
onus”; The Pyre on Mount Oeta in Sophocles’ “Trachiniae’: 
Three Scenes in Sophocles’ “Ajax”; Philoctetes, the Play au 
the Man. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of Califomi: 
Press: University of California Publications in Classal 
Philology, vol. 14, No. 4 (1951). Pp. 75-192. $1.25. 14, No.1 
(1952). Pp. 255-268. $0.25. 15, No. 1 (1954). Pp. 1-28, $035, 
15, No. 3 (1956). Pp. 95-156. $1.00. 

In October, 1926, at Pratolungo, a few miles from Rom, 
an incomplete sepulchral inscription was found, In Jum, 
1928, it was brought to the Museo Nazionale at Rome. In th 
fall of 1948, Professor Arthur E. Gordon identified it as th 
epitaph of Q. Veranius, consul ordinarius (with C. Pompeiu 
Longinus Gallus) of 49 A.D. The inscription, which has nd 
been published before, is carefully described and recor 
structed. Dr. A. Gordon includes in his monograph all th 
previously available information on Veranius and adds tw 
appendices dealing with offices mentioned on the slab, ‘te 
first of these “attempts to include, chronologically, all the 
curatores aedium sacrarum et operum locorumque publicorin 
known from the institution of the office under Augustus 
the last of the evidence of the fourth century” (p. 279). Th 
second discusses “triumphal honors and statues, and 0 
official honorary statues set 4 in Rome, during the Empire’ 
(p. 305). Professor Gordon has been so painstaking in his 
study of this inscription that it is rather doubtful that amy 
one in the foreseeable future will attempt to supplant it 

The text of Propertius presents some rather serious pr 
lems. It seems to be fairly certain that it has suffered 
erably from interpolations and transpositions. After a 
analysis of Book 2, P. W. Damon and W. C. Helmbold com 
to the conclusion that, in writing it, Propertius was 1 
by the strophic structure found in the Carmina of Horace 
They have formulated the following principles for a critiam 
of the poems in this book: “Where the text of Propertius 2% 
clearly sound, nearly always we shall find clear and distint 
quatrains. Where we do not find quatrains, in a very 
proportion of lines the text is demonstrably corrupt. In# 
individual elegy or fragment, quatrains will prevail as long 
as all else goes well; when dislocations, lacunae, or Interpy’ 
tions intrude, strophes vanish” (p. 222). The be = - 
a certain amount of conviction with it, but the. problem as 
how the lines that do not fit into the quatrains got ow 
place or corrupted still remains. 

Professor Ivan M. Linforth believes that too much enphe 
sis in the past has been placed upon the religious elements 
the Oedipus Coloneus: “The critics find the 
everywhere. They discern gods where Sophocles does 107, 
where, at all events, he says nothing about them (p. 
“Can one not perceive the greatness of the drama which pt 
sents this man and his final fortunes without 
upper stage on which the gods are supposed to play * tn 
without insisting upon alien implications, and without 
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‘ng religious sanctions for which the play offers no war- 
ne (p. 186). Professor Linforth has done good service in 
njecting some of the extravagant claims for this play as a 
‘eligious drama,” but it seems to me that he has gone too 
far in the opposite direction and has proposed as the hero 
{the poem an Oedipus intelligible to men of the twentieth 

A.D., but hardly to those of the fifth century B.C.! 
fe is wholly human, and nothing more than human, open to 
ie understanding and sympathy of other men, but with a 

lity rich and unique, He presents a single instance of 
jmman fortunes; he is not a symbol of humanity” (p. 185). 
jn his second essay, Mr. Linforth points up the problem 
yhich confronted Sophocles in disposing of Heracles in the 
fchiniae. According to dramatic propriety, the hero should 
igve perished from the poison of the robe; but since such a 
jath for the hero was unknown in Greek legend, the poet 
ks on an “afterpiece” so that Heracles may be properly 
memated on Mount Oeta. As Mr, Linforth has observed, 
Sophocles exercised “considerable ingenuity” (p. 268) in in- 
ducing the historical element into the conclusion of his 
iama. In making this concession to the spectators who 
wuld not have divested themselves of the myth, I believe that 
jophocles can afford us with a useful lesson even today. Con- 
wmporary artists too often display a challenging and hostile 
ititude towards the ordinary tastes of men, but the Greeks 
were wiser, Who wrote non artis sed hominum gratia. 

In his discussion of Sophocles’ Ajax, Mr. Linforth states 
tat commentators on the play have og based their 
jndgment of Ajax upon the legend of the Greek hero rather 
than upon what Sophocles has actually written about him. A 
Slt examination of the play will show that Ajax is a 
wher character than is popularly imagined: “Given a most 
forbidding subject, Sophocles has solved with high art the 
problem which it poses, ... Many readers of the play, when 
later the thought of it recurs to them, think first of the horror 
if Ajax’ murderous attempt upon his closest associates; and 

shudder at the recollection. . . . This is because they re- 

not the play, but the legend on which the play is based. 
... If they will return to the play and read it... they will 
wt be distressed by the horror of Ajax’ crime, because it is 
ut there, Their minds will be elevated by Sophocles’ pro- 
fund conception of Ajax’ character and of his triumph over 
tame, and by the noble poetry in which this conception is 
given expression” (p. 28). 

In his final essay, Mr. Linforth points up again the conflict 
\etween the dramatic end the historical exigencies of one of 
Sophocles’ plays. In his Philoctetes the playwright shows us 
aman who “could never by any possibility be induced to do 
vhat his enemies ask of him” (p. 151). And yet Philoctetes 
isindueed by Heracles to give up his island home and proceed 
Troy. Still, “after the arbitrary intervention of Heracles, 
which is necessary that the requirements of the legend may 
be fulfilled, Sophocles recaptures the mood of the play itself. 
In the legend the fortunes of Philoctetes come to a happy 
ading, but Sophocles has depicted a man so molded by long 
and cruel suffering that he cannot yield. The divine command 
that he shall go to bie and win glory has worked no change 
nhim except to compel his obedience. He must consent to go, 


he cannot go bec pg The wound in his foot can be 
is 


but the wound in soul is beyond cure” (p. 156). 
M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 


ions Hopkins University 





Giuseppe Ricciotti, The History of Israel, translated by 
Clement della Penta, 0.P., and Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P 
Volumes; Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Company, 1955. 
Pp xii, 480; x, 476. 

The History of Israel was the first of Father Ricciotti’s 
us trilogy, but it was the last to be translated into 
pins been preceded by his Life of Christ and 
Apostle. The present translation was made from the 
Italian edition but some changes were introduced in 
80 as to include “recent discoveries and develop- 
(I, p. viii). Those who are familiar with the author’s 
st and Saint Paul will know that he has a very 
faculty for presenting material of a rather technical 
-ina ing interesting way. Father Ricciotti begins 
of Israel with the Babylonian, Assyrian, and 
kground and carries it through to the destruc- 
em by Hadrian. Of particular interest to stu- 
classics should be his description of the Jews of 
and the conflicts which the people of Israel had 

ellenistic monarchies and the Romans. 
olumes are copiously illustrated and contain a number 
maps. The photographs included in the text are as 
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a rule adequately described, but the size of the Stele of 
Hammurabi is considerably exaggerated. It is not “seventy- 
four” but only eight feet high (1, p. 207). The bibliography 
is quite complete, but not exhaustive. The translators wisely 
thought it unnecessary “to burden English-speaking readers 
with a bibliography composed of books and articles written 
principally in German and French, which would be, for the 
most part, unobtainable” (I, p. viii). They might, however, 
have profitably included some references to E. R. Good- 
enough’s Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, the 
first three volumes of which appeared in 1958, and H. H. 
Rowley’s Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
which was published in 1952. 

The translators have incorporated into the text a brief 
description by Pére de Vaux of the discoveries at Qumran 
and Murabba’at (I, pp. 83-85). The Aramaic scroll described 
as “the Apocalypse of Lamech” has since proved to be a 
fictionalized account of Genesis 12-15. No correlation is made 
here or later (II, PP. 228-231) between the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the “Damascus” or Zadokite Document. The similarity 
between the “Manual of Discipline” and the “Damascus 
Document” was noted in the spring of 1949 by Dr. Trever, 
and the discovery in 1952 of fragments of the latter in 
Qumran Cave 4 definitely places it back to the first or second 
century B.c. Consequently, the “hypotheses . . . ranging from 
170 B.c. up to the seventh century A.D.” for its composition 
have to be considerably narrowed (II, Pp. 229-230). 

With the surge of new interest in Biblical studies which 
has followed upon the discoveries in and about Khirbet 
Qumran, we should be grateful that we now have at hand 
such a complete, authoritative, and readable work as Ric- 


ciotti’s History of Israel. 
M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
Johns Hopkins University 





E. Ignacio Granero, Aristételes, El arte de la Retérica: 
Texto griego, y traduccién con notas y comentarios, Tomo I 
(Libro I). Mendoza, Argentina, National University of Cuyo, 
1951. Pp. 201. 

With the publication of the first of the three books of 
Aristotle’s Rhetorica, the University of Cuyo’s Institute of 
Classical Languages and Literatures inaugurates its series of 
publications designed “to translate into Spanish the most rep- 
resentative works of Greco-Roman literature.” 

The translator explains in his preface that a lack of ac- 
cess to the European libraries and manuscripts has precluded 
the possibility of attempting any critical apparatus or ex- 
haustive commentary. The notes are for the most part limited 
to citations from Cicero’s rhetorical works and to such com- 
mentary as is needed for intelligent reading of the text. The 
Spanish version is quite close, if one considers the difficulty of 
translating Aristotle’s terse Greek. 

The work is preceded by a brief account of the development 
of rhetorical theory among the Greeks. The Greek text, 

rinted side by side with the translation, is clear and pleas- 
ing to the eye. There is no index or analytical table of con- 
tents; perhaps these will be published with the third volume. 
Except for the slightly fuller commentary, the book is very 
similar to the publications of o1r own Loeb Classical Library. 

Martin Palmer, S.J. 

Saint Stanislaus Seminary, 
Florissant, Missouri 





Moses Hadas, A History of Rome from Its Origins to 529 
A.D.: As Told by the Roman Historians. Garden City, New 
York, Doubleday Anchor Original. Pp. vi, 305. 95c; (in 
Canada, $1.15). 

The preparer of this history of Rome set before himself a 
great task, which must have demanded much time for making 
the choice of his many selections from the Roman writers} 
Naturally, there are many lacunae in the records of the an- 
cient writings, which the author attempts to bridge, with 
varying success; these offer opportunities for the injection of 
bias and propaganda. For the parts for which the author 
supplies links he gives no documentation whatever. That the 
conversion of Constantine, for example, was not a genuine 
conversion but only a matter of politics (Eusebius to the 
contrary notwithstanding), would require much more in the 
way of proof than the author’s statement of that as history. 
The work is somewhat lacking in balance and clearness, as a 
result, perhaps, of the difficulties in the process of its com- 
pilation and the evident hastiness. 

Francis Charles Hunleth, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 
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F. E. Adcock, Caesar As Man of Letters. New York, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1956. Pp. x, 115. $2.00. ; 

Sir Frank Adcock, professor emeritus of ancient history 
in the University of Cambridge, contributes in the present lit- 
tle study a worthy munusculum appearing in 1956, for the 
two-thousandth anniversary year (by conventional reckoning) 
of Julius Caesar’s assassination on the Ides of March in 44 
B.C. To be sure, he is concerned with Caesar as man of letters, 
not of war; and if one were to look for a characterizing phrase 
for the treatment of this theme, it would be “calm and con- 
servative.” His first chapter (pp. 6-18) ably distinguishes the 
opposing types of commentarius and historia, and it is to be 
noted that both the De Bello Gallico and the De Bello Civili 
are “commentaries” rather than full-blown “history.” Inter- 
esting and helpful is the author’s insistence upon “one side 
of Caesar’s intellectual approach to war, the overcoming of 
material difficulties, the triumph of mind over matter” (p. 
54). Attention is given to the times of composition and pub- 
lication of both the De Bello Gallico and the De Bello Civili 
in chapter v (pp. 77-199), and to the non-Caesarian writings 
in the full Caesarian corpus in chapter vi (pp. 101-108). A 
“General Index” and “Index of Passages” conclude the work. 
The general reader will find Caesar As Man of Letters in- 
formative, though not stirring; the classicist will find it a 
helpful compendium of traditional, and sometimes novel, in- 
terpretation. 

William Charles Korfmacher 
Saint Louis University 





Although his <Catullus’s> elegiac poems are not 
written with the smoothness and fluency which was 
attained by the Augustan poets, yet those among 
them which record his graver and sadder moods 
have a plaintive force and natural pathos, which 
their roughness seems to enhance. 

W. Y. Sellar, The Roman Poets of the Republic. 


He <Persius> does what few of his fellow poets 
do; he leaves a vivid impression of his personality, 
and reveals a genuine moral ardour and nobility of 
character that refuse to be clouded or hidden by his 
dark sayings and his perverse obscurity. 

—H. E. Butler, Post-Augustan Poetry. 








Again Available . . . 


Leo M. Kaiser, 
T. Maccius Plautus, The Captives: Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 


This popular edition of the Captivi, hereto- 
fore available in mimeographed form, has 
now been planographed in a new and at- 
tractive format, with slight revisions. 


Orders may be placed now, for delivery 
at once. 


Address: THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN, 


3647 West Pine Boulevard 
Saint Louis 8, Missouri 


Price: $1.25 per copy, plus postage. 








Materials Available 
through the Office of 4 
The Classical Bullets 


Richard E, Arnold, S.J., Editor 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. q 
Containing an INTRODUCTION eo Editor, wi 
articles by Walter R. Agard, William H. Ale 
ander, Norman J. DeWitt, Charles C. Miero 
Clyde Murley, John A. Scott, Francis A, Sy 


van, S.J. e Each, $ 


Thomas P. Byrne, S.J. 
FACETE DICTUM: A LATIN READER 
DASH OF HUMOR 


Light-hearted reading for those with a year al 
a half or more of systematic training in 


Each, $1, 


General Index 
TO VOLUMES 1-25 OF THE CLASSICAL i 
BULLETIN (1924-1949) Each, § 

® 


William R. Hennes, S.J., and Richard E, Arnold, § 
IRIS: A READING LIST OF ARTICLES 3 
SELECTED FROM CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 


Chosen from nine periodicals from the beginni 
of each until August 1, 1941. Each, $1, 
e " 
Leo M. Kaiser 


T. MACCIUS PLAUTUS, THE CAPTIVES: 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 
AND VOCABULARY 


Intended for rapid reading in lower classes 4 
e 


Each, 
William C, Korfmacher 
OTHLONI LIBELLUS PROVERBIORUM 


Critical and annotated edition of an eleven 
century proverb collection. Each, $ 
® 4 


O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 


AIDS FOR THE RHYTHMIC READING 
OF VERGIL 


SOME AIDS TO LATIN 


Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, e 
@ 


Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS 


Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, esd 
e i 


Sense-Line Texts ... 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
(Peterson) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
(Bachhuber) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO QUARTA 
(Giunta) 


Cicero, PRO ARCHIA (Peterson) a 
Each, 25c; in lots of 12 or more, eae® 
Address: 2 . 
The Classical Bulletin 
3647 West Pine Boulevard 
Saint Louis 8, Missouri 
All items are sent plus postage 
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